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THE LTEIC PHILOSOPHER 

A N industrious age like ours is little tolerant of the industry of 
-£*- persons whose products are unobvious and whose occupation 
is with recondite matters. If they be not astrology and magic, they 
have no foothold in the imagination; they are judged to be as 
futile as a flute played in a vacuum. Nowadays, as never before, the 
philosopher is under duress to give some reason for encumbering the 
earth and taking the bread from the mouths of better if not poorer 
men. The financier keeps money in circulation and saves the coun- 
try by manipulating the stock-market and monopolizing the necessi- 
ties of life. His daily affair is to make essentials dearer than lux- 
uries and to impart to our routinal humdrum a romantic and breath- 
less uncertainty. The engineer builds subways and gas-houses, 
water-works and railways. He enables us still to excel in speed to 
some unthought-of goal. The clergyman still assures us of post- 
terrestrial happiness and doles out our bounty, sacrificial sops to 
jealous divinity, to the needy and the submerged. The actor, the 
musician, the painter, and the tobacconist add to our dignity by 
supplying us with private civilization at trustworthy rates and with 
public pleasures at appropriately protected prices. Astronomers 
enliven the newspapers with comety prophecies and assurance of 
immunity from the evil in its train. Psychologists — oh, name to 
conjure with! — according to their breed, discover hidden thoughts, 
interpret dreams, practise healing and bring back to chaos and 
primeval night the business of guiding our young on the straight 
and narrow way they should go. Of all these, their lives justify 
their living. The philosopher alone is called upon to reveal to the 
world and the college president the utility of his calling and the net 
value of his stock-in-trade in advertisement or dollars and cents. 
He most of all must show cause why he should not be hanged by the 
neck until he is useful in this our world of tangible excellences and 
machine-made beauties. Cultivator of an extraordinary gift of 
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tongues and a supercilious manner, what else does he create that a 
tariff has power to protect and a plutocracy capacity to honor ? 

Strange egoist, he hurls in the teeth of the age's challenge the 
wind-blown fruit of his puzzling labors. It is philosophy, his im- 
prudent action tells us, that keeps the philosopher above par. 

But what is philosophy, more than a jumble of uncultivated 
names for common and garden things, of violent paradoxes and 
strange epithets, awkward mouthings, mysterious through emptiness ? 
What megalonooic end does it serve, what excellence of "efficiency" 
purvey, hidden though enormous, that confirms its devotee's claim 
to honorable and even superior rank among the delights of money- 
grubbing and barter, industry and musical comedy? Truth to tell, 
none. Set beside art, or science, or religion, philosophy appears 
barren though noisy. It nests, but breeds nothing. Modern phi- 
losophy, especially, has added not a little to the ancient visions, 
Hellenic or Hebraic. The issues between appearance and reality, be- 
tween the natural and the magical, the flowing and the static are still 
whirlpools in the oceans of talk that splash between islands of mis- 
understanding — whirlpools of language more cumbersome and an 
idiom more barbarous than any Charybdis the ancients ever hit upon. 
Science, in its brief three hundred years, appears to have heaped 
upon man benefits infinitely greater than the whole immemorial tra- 
dition of philosophy. Poetry — when its lover contrasts it with phi- 
losophy, then woe to philosophy indeed! Poetry, the eye of man 
which seeks out nature's soul and all its secrets, the voice of man 
which bears to all the skies, his joys and sorrows — such are the 
proud titles and high pedigree of poetry, while philosophy. . . . 

The contrast gives me pause, not breathless pause, but the pause 
which arrests a fluent poet whose inspiration, not whose health, has 
suddenly given out. Fortunately another anti-philosopher has 
latterly drawn the contrast between philosophy and poetry, drawn 
it with excellent humor and some moral fervor. 1 Let him utter the 
thing I can not. Let him say the thing I do not believe, that phi- 
losophy is unpoetical. So then : Poetry sees what philosophy is blind 
to. ' ' There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy." Poetry records its vision in words that render 
the unutterable sweet tumult of life itself, imprison and keep alive 
its sparkling meanings and flashing intentions ; philosophy disguises 
common things in uncouth and low-born technicalities, loads them 
with dead decorations that choke the pulsing blood of them. Poetry 
is detailed, circumscribed, concrete; it knows "how hearts are beat- 

'Mr. H. C. Goddard, in Vol. VII., No. 5, of the Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, in an article he calls "Literature and 
the * New ' Philosophy." 
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ing in the cities, how the birds are singing in the woods, how the 
storms are tossing the sailors on the sea. ' ' Philosophy is schematic, 
empty, a mere bird's-eye view and diagram of hearts and seas and 
cities; it knows only the form and configuration of reality, not its 
fiber and tissue. Philosophy is but a wooden cup, poetry a rich, an- 
cient, ever-renewing wine that quickens the senses of the senseless, 
that gets at "life's third dimension." Philosophy skims the surface 
of things, poetry goes in. Poetry traffics with the souls of things, 
philosophy is the dupe of mere words. 

And the philosopher — "A little tailor into whose shop the uni- 
verse has wandered in search of a ready-made coat and trousers. 
The little tailor, bent solely on providing a perfect 'fit,' leaves quite 
out of account the question of 'the goods' themselves, whether they 
be gray or scarlet, tweed or calico. The universe, perceiving that the 
little tailor's mind has been affected, arises and departs. But he, 
quite unconscious that his customer has gone, does not relax his 
search, and long afterwards we catch glimpses of him, through the 
window, still absorbed in the quest (and coming, perhaps, all una- 
wares, ever nearer and nearer the attainment) of that highly ideal 
entity, the substance of a perfect fit. ' ' 

Could King Cophetua's beggar maid have been born to worse 
estate than this lover of theology's fallen handmaiden? A mad 
tailor, hunting for the universe the substance of a perfect fit! If 
that be all he be, can his be a more unfit destiny? But there is a 
gleam of hope; the tailor may recover his sanity by becoming a 
poet, whose eye in fine frenzy rolling will roll from substance to 
hearts and cities and seas. Salvation for the tailor, Mr. Goddard 
thinks, will come by way of the "new" philosophy, the philosophy 
of Henri Bergson and William James. "Their very pith and upshot 
is a call to philosophy to come from these far excursions over the 
surface of life and to discover life's third dimension." 

Whereto there is perhaps a seasoning of reason, but no rhyme. 
For philosophy is also life, and if poetry is getting at life's third 
dimension, this sweet singer has not reached the third dimension of 
philosophy. He is not in, he merely skims the surface, to the right, 
and to the left, and round about. To get in he must learn how to 
celebrate philosophy as he celebrates poetry, for her glory and her 
achievement and her unconscious heavy labor to lighten the hearts 
of men and save the human soul. He must see philosophy real and 
see her whole, with eyes undimmed and will unseduced by carnal 
visions and gaetic joys. He must apply the method of the "new" 
philosophy also to philosophy; must take her as an earthly poet 
takes a sunrise or a woman's face — as a crescent splendor, a com- 
manding sweetness, the very fruit and flower of an immediate intui- 
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tion. So he will discover that if philosophy is schemes and patterns, 
these are of themselves noble events in life's sensible tumult and 
emotional lope. His Bergsonian eye will apprehend the vivid im- 
mediacy of the universal diagram itself. His radically empirical 
intuition will contemplate the concrete bliss treasured in the very 
map which is the philosophic map-maker's handiwork. A pragma- 
tist, true-seeing, his glance will fasten, in the poor mad tailor's 
enterprise, on the moral glory of its intent and the cosmic pathos of 
its failure. He will find both mirth and tears in the direct appre- 
hension of that loving, loyal care, that disinterested absorption, 
which seeks for the universe the "substance of a perfect fit." Per- 
haps the secret of philosophy's hitherto unbroken and unchallenged 
strength is this very madness, this absorption, this care. If this it 
be, then philosophy is more poetical than poetry, more useful than 
use. It is instrument and melody in one, and at one same time. 

For what poet manifests the bright devotion and the sacrificial 
piety of that mad tailor? What rhymer, his wisdom and his poise? 
The firm, careful dialectical touch which cuts to a proper "fit" the 
sole thing that decently veils the naked cruelty of the universe — our 
discourse of it — surely, it has a fitter claim to poet's devotion than 
the bare reality itself ! 

And this "substance" of the "fit"? And all the substances of 
philosophy, from the magically potent stone to the magically im- 
potent eternal and universal will? Are they not new things in the 
world, enriching it? Why, far from contracting our little earth, 
philosophy expands it. Far from being a thief in the night, despoil- 
ing us of third dimensions, she gathers and creates for us jewels 
of exceeding price. Philosophy is a flowering of the spirit, not a 
turning over of dry earth. Like a lily in mud, she consumes her 
black and oozy source and turns it to a white delight. The "sub- 
stance of a perfect 'fit' " is a consummation in excellence, not a dis- 
traction of madness, unless madness be indeed divine. 

How thankless, then, to request the philosopher to "open his 
eyes to just that world of sense from which poetry has been gather- 
ing such fruitful harvest " ! On the contrary, it is because the philo- 
sophic eye has been from the beginning wide open to the world of 
sense that it turns the beaming orb with fond longing to the world 
of non-sense. It is because the philosophic public is so painfully and 
deeply aware of "life's third dimension" that it chooses to follow 
its chieftains on these wide-winging adventures into dimensions of 
the fourth and the fifth and the nth degree, where no weak and un- 
practised pinion can pursue, no lumpish soul sustain itself. The 
truest and most loyal of all poets is the philosopher. He, alone of 
them all, truly sees visions and dreams dreams. He, alone of them 
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all, can live in other and alien worlds, to sense barred fast, invisible 
to the fleshly eye. And these worlds, so far beyond the terrestrial 
gate, may not endure earth-born names and common characters. 
To envisage their essence and to fixate their natures requires a rare, 
exotic speech, an imaginative power far exceeding any given to an 
earthy singer of the heavy earth. 

Consider ! What Homer or what Shakespeare, in his poems, has 
ever equaled the awful and inexorable glory of the Democritan void 
with its infinite atoms, the sweet and utter luminousness of the Pla- 
tonic order of ideal excellences ? "What merely sensational rhapsodist 
can follow Plotinus to the superessential One ? To whom has not the 
quaintly admirable assurance of the Thomian Summa been a seat of 
cosmic repose? What parallel is there anywhere in "literature" 
for that unequaled, overwhelming terrible vision of Spinoza's su- 
preme imagination — the presence of the living God of infinite attri- 
butes and infinite modes, infinitely active and always existing? 
What more rare yet homely insight than the cosmic dream of poor, 
pedantic, protestant Kant, with his "moral law within and the starry 
heavens without"? Who has not entered the richest world of sane 
unreason that has read Hegel with even vicarious understanding? 
To come nearer home: what tragic poet has, like Mr. Bradley, with 
such admirable candor, with such simplicity, such incisiveness, ever 
brought us to the ominous realization of the puny weakness of hu- 
man reason before the unconquerable impenetrability of things? 
What poet has ever made us so feel the dread imminence of the abso- 
lute? Or again, who that smote the lyre in prehistoric times or in 
these latter days concocted rhymes, has passed the gates of the world 
like Nietzsche or has seen hope in despair, orderly excellence even in 
tumultuous chaos as has Professor Eoyce, with his cheerful absolute, 
untiringly at work on its unending, self-chosen, self-representative 
task? And the prophets of the "new" philosophy themselves, Berg- 
son and William James, what greatness or inspiration would be in 
them without just the sweep and range, in and out and about, of 
their philosophic vision, without their trans-sensational look through 
and beyond stocks and stones and brutish things ? 

Nay, tell me not in mournful numbers of philosophy's sad 
plight, nor sing me Salvation Army praises of your efficient engi- 
neer, your artifactor, your man of money, your mere poet and his 
puny world, his uses, his sensations, his images. Beside the phi- 
losopher, even the poorest, your poet is a worm in a puddle. His 
stars are bits of eggshells ; his forests, fungi ; his sun, a dying cigar- 
butt. But show me a philosopher and you show me a mortal who has 
worlds at his command, who juggles with infinitudes, who makes a 
plaything of gods. You show me in the subjective idealist a Chante- 
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cler who causes the sun to rise with his crow; in the pragmatist a 
Prometheus who ravishes the fire of truth from heaven to prepare 
the human feast withal ; in the realist a Hercules whose twelve labors 
are to clear away the underbrush of human superstition and inepti- 
tude. 

In sad, sober, earnest, philosophy's trouble is not that it is not 
literary enough. Philosophy's trouble is being too literary. 
Philosophers are not crippled with blindness to "life's third 
dimension." They are marred with sensitiveness to too many ad- 
ditional dimensions. They do not make the world poorer, they 
trouble it rather with surfeit. Their craft does not suffer from too 
little art; it suffers from too much art. Par from lacking the gift 
of tongues, philosophy has so many that they make a babel. 

For men may philosophize as a slave labors or a bird sings. A 
philosophy is extorted from men by the environment which clamors 
to be socially known, understood, and controlled, on the penalty of 
pain and of death. Again, a philosophy may be the inevitable and 
spontaneous flowering of the human spirit, just the actualization of 
one of the potencies of organic existence, just birds singing. Our 
world being what it is, either of these types by itself, is bad. The 
domination of the first type — historically represented by the patristic 
and theological philosophies — is perverting and illiberal; the domi- 
nation of the second type — historically represented by the various 
psychologisms and idealisms — is at least, trivial, ultimately, suicidial. 
A good philosophy may be neither slavish or earthy, in bondage to 
thoughts and things, nor irrelevant and anarchic, in bondage to 
human nature alone. In the long run philosophy has been perhaps 
too human, too much concerned with merely our hopes and ideals, 
too unconcerned with the real, actual world which is the condition of 
their realization and satisfaction. If the "new" philosophy is to 
save philosophy, it will not turn philosophers into poets, it will turn 
philosophers into scientists. It will, in aim and method, fuse the 
labor and the song, identify instrument and end, service with self- 
expression, truth with excellence. In philosophizing, the "new" 
philosophy will say, let use be married to joy. 

H. M. Kallen. 
Harvard University. 



KNOWLEDGE AND VOLITION 

CENTRAL in modern epistemology is the problem of the relation 
between knowledge and volition. The omnipresent tendency 
of recent psychology to conceive of the various functions of mental 
life as thoroughly interrelated and subordinated to action has re- 



